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THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CONNECTICUT 



rS0 



BY 



V. Lewis Hyde 



Introduction 



Ul Oe^MTMlNTOFHlAtTH. 
tOUCATlON^WttrAlIf 
NATlONAt iNSTtTUTf OF 
fOUCA'^tON 

JH<$ DOCUMENT HAS BEEN 

UCEO EXACTLY AS RECPJVEO FROM' 
The person or organisation ORtGiN 
ATiNGiT POINTS Of ViEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED 00 NOT NECESSARILY REPR£ 
Sf NT Off iClAL NATIONAL iNSTlTUlEOF 
i Due ATiQN POiiTiON OR POliCY 



It Is veil known that certified teachera have difficulty finding 
Joba* What are the proapecta, and what advice ahould be given to 
young people? Will thinga pick up again, or get vorae? How ahould 
our collegea respond now, and in their plana for the future? What do 
we know? 



Teacher a at Work 

First, we know the number of '•Instructional staff" quite precisely 
I.e., 38,481 In public elementary and secondary schools (1971-72). 
They were all certified by the state. It Is doubtful, however that 
the result is all that precise. Only 33,909 were "classroam teachers" 
that year. Many teachers are "permanent substitutes", some administra- 
tors are teaching, some teachers are acting as administrators, others 
ire retired but have been called back to work, others are otv leave for 
medical reasons or maternity, etc. Thus reports from various school 
districts are unlikely to be on a consistent basis. 



In addition, one in seven students is in a non-public school. 
Non-public school teachers are not included above. There were 2,828 
elementary and 2,515 secondary teachers in that category in 1970-71 
in Connecticut. That is 5,343 total. 

Further, Connecticut has three private high schools--The Gilbert 
School, Winstead: the Norwich Free Academy: and The Woodstock Academy 
--that sell educational services to the towns in which they lie and 
conform to certification requirements and receive state grants, as 
though they were public schools, but are not counted above. 

The Regional Vocational-Technical High Schools, whlchare operated 
by the state rather than local communities, employ 649 teachers not 
listed above. 

Finally, we can estimate that about 1.000 teachers are employed 
in state supported day-care centers, Head Start program. Model Cities 
day-care centers, and private nursery and day-care centers. 
Certification is now required for most cf these. 

Thus there may be as many as 45,000 teachers in the state, rather 
than the 38,481 used in this study. The, lower figure Is used, bovever, 
first because the malority of the difference is due to the private 
schools for which certification is not required- second because we are 
told that turnover is low in the Vocational -Technics I Schools and in 
day care(becau8e most teschers were hired recently). 
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Ch lldfit In School 

1^0 Mcond thing v« know, fairly well, It tho number of young 
p«opU who art In echool or will bo. Horo thoro aro vory good projoetlona 
IndMd from tho Connecticut State Department of Education published In 
June 1971 end egeln, updeted. In June 1973. They ere derived from the 
rcGordtd end projected blrtha eech yeer In the atete, adjusted eccordlng 
to the experience of other yeeri on "perilatence" from grede to grade. 
It should be noted thet persistence It the net effect of adding new 
arrlvelt from out of ttete or by trentfer from parochial or private 
ichoolt mlnut the dropoutt, deetht, end mlgretlon out of ttete. Thut, 
going from eighth to ninth grede, "pertlttence" ectuelly goet up to 
104. 3X. 

Tha enrollment teblet published by the Stete Department of 
Educetlon will not be queetloned here, but must be updeted because the 
blrthrete did not go the wey they expected. Their essumptlons ere 
shown on Figure I, taken from the 1971 end 1973 reports. The actual 
figure for 1973 la of course now known and was 'much lower then expected. 
This downward correction will heve e subatantlel end Increealng downward 
effect every yeer efter 1978 when thoae children reach echool. 

More Importent, It chenges the whole mood of the projection. As 
they saw It In 1971, although births were down to 50,000 from the peek 
yeer (57,000), they were due to rlae to 58,000 In 1973 and to 73.000 
In 1980. Thus demand for new teechers wes to be stesdy for e while end 
then heavy. 

By 1973 It had become clear that there would be a distinct sleek 
period, but they expected things tlo pick up gredually thereefter. 

Now ell uncertainty Is gone. We ere certainly In for a prolonged 
shrinkage of achool enrollments aa the relatively small group born the 
last few yeers moves through the schools. 

The point is that the total enrollment decreases eech year due to 
greduation, dropping out, end migration: but is augmented by new entries 
into kindergarten end sotne in-migration. 

In the peak year, 1971. we graduated 38,873, and lost 12.760 in 
other ways, but the next fall, 48.530 entered kindergarten, so enrollment 
In 1972 was down only 2,103. For the next few years, up to 1978. we will 
graduate larger and larger classes, but bring in smaller and smaller 
classes into kindergarten so that shrinkage will grow to about 19,000 
per year by 1979. 
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Th* ••■uaftlon uMd In thli ttudy la thown In Plgur« I and 
d«acrlb«d In Appendix A. It !■ that th« blrthrata will ■tabllle* at 
about II. 0 par thousand. With that aaaumptlon anrollmant will fall 
•taadlly until 1990. That yaar It would ba 460.993, down 31% fxom the 
paak yaar, 1971, whan It was 666.827. 

An uppar limit on tha way tha birthrata night rlta la also ahown 
In tha Appandlx. Using that vary unllkaly sharp, auddan rlsa, school 
anroUisant would dacllna until 1986. 

A lowar Unit Is also shown which would not Load to a atabla school 
population until about 1992. 

To sunmarlza, thare Is no chance that anrollnant will stabilise 
bafora 1986, and It will probably fall steadily until 1990 or even 1992. 



. Tob Opanlngs 

Even though demographic demand is negative, there will still be 
new Jobs because teachers leave the profession. Other jobs might be 
created when schools reduce class size or add new programs or services. 
This la sometimes estimated separately as "quality Improvement". Thla 
poaalbllity Is hot taken Into account In this study. 

The word "turnover" is used by the State Department of Education 
for those leaving the profession. They estimated In 1971 that each 
yaar 107, of the teachers would have to be replaced. 

Apparently that figure was based on experience gained in the 
I960 'a when teachers had no trouble finding Jobs, and thus dropped out 
without worrying about re-entering the profession. Now when jobs are 
scarce, there Is apparently less turnover and in the 1973 report, they 
used a figure of 7.57. each year. 

Thia point haa been corroborated by the NEA in a study in 
September 1972. They aay: 

Some evidence suggesta that the factora 

influencing teacher supply and demand may not be 

operating at normal levela In some localities 

again thia year. In some areas the rate of 

teacher loaa through turnover may be reduced 

from normal levela because relatively fewer jobs 

are now available outside teaching: and becauae 

teaching poaitiona are not aa plentiful as in 

earlier yeara, fewer experienced teachers are 

terminating their present jobs in the anticipation 

of a transfer or an Interruption of their teaching 

careers. 

/■ 
/ 
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It should «lto b« not«d that insofar «• many who l«ft tMchlng 
did ao to hava a family, tha fall in tha birthrata can alao diminish 
tum^var. 

Tha U. S. Office of Education has usually uaad a figura of 8% 
par yaar for thoaa that "laave the profaaaion temporarily or permanently 
each year". The figure waa the reault of a study carried out in 1959-60. 
If their definition is used, ve must then augment the "aupply" figura 
by the number who withdrew "temporarily" and seek to return to work. 

A more recent study by Mets and Fleiaohman (1974) covering the 
years 1968<69 (which waa before jobs became scarce) found 9.12% of 
teachers who "separated" from their jobs that year, but of thia group 
2.57% ended up as "teaching status unknown" and only 6.54% "did not 
teach in another school following separation". We can only conclude 
that turnover was somewhere between 6.54% and 9.12%. Elementary and 
secondary teachers ahowed similar behavior, and rural, suburban and city 
patterns were much the aame. 

Only 6.7% of the group that "did not teach in another school the 
previous year" were experienced teachers re entering the profession. 
92.2% were beginners. Earlier studies cited by them show that in 
1959-60 and 1965 66, there were proportionately more re«entrie8. 

Given thia insight we can say that a nominal 8% turnover as used 
by the Office of Education calls for 7.36% new teachers. 

Very good data on the act.u«L number of new teachers hlr«d In recent 
years can be found on Form ED 004, submitted each yeav to the State 
Department of Education. One of the columns of that form calls for 
separately identifying new Inexperienced teachers, new experienced 
teachers, and teachers held over from previous years. Unfortunately, 
it has not been possible for them to analyse or publish that data for 
some years. For this study, a sample was taken of seventeen school 
districts employing a total of 5,628 teachers. It was found that 3xS6 
were inexperienced new ones. That Is 6.85%. Bridgeport had 5.3% new 
-.eachers, Greenwich only 3.1%, but Hamden, a fast -growing suburb had 
16.1% new. Thus we can see that a replacement rate of 7.5% is reasonable 
and may be slightly high. 

If we then take the 7.5% "turnover" as given, we can use the 1973 
projection of the State Department of Education, correcting the figures 
for 1978-79 and after. 



The worst problem Is that of the elementary schools: 



Y««r 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



Bltr^nUry 
TMChtra 
at Work 

16,575 
16,302 
16,020 
15,645 
15.082. 
r'"l«",495 
I 13.924 
i 13.366 



for 
Tumovtr 

1,270 
1,242 
1.223 
1.201 
1,173 
1,131 
1.'587 
1.044 



DMOgraphtc 
Nt«d 




Job 
OfMningt 



908 
970 
941 
826 

543 
516 
486 



^ Corrtcttd Pigurci 



1975 
Statt 
Eatimata 

Sama 

Sana 

Sama 

SaM 

Sama 

642 

776 

817 



Tha laMt thraa flgurat ara radusad from thalr 1973 raport by 99 
(1978-79), 260 (1979-80). and 331 (1980-81). Thus va find that naw 
knowladga of tha birth rata laarnad In February 1974 radueas our 
calculation of 1980-81 damand for alamantary school taachara by 40X 
from vhat had baan pradlctad Juit tan months ago. That yaar la ihortly 
aftar young paoplc atartlng collaga thli fall will raach tha Job markat. 
This It vhat glvai this raport urgancy. 

Tha opportunltlai In Junior high tchoola and high achoola will not 
ba Influanead by tha racant turndown In blrthrata until 1983 or 1984, 
Chough tha ilump thattook place betwaan 1964 and 1968 it already being 
felt. Thete figures are copied directly from the 1973 projection and 
need ito correction: 



New Secondary Teacheri Needed 



Year 


Grades 7-8 


Grades 


1973-74 


443 


957 


1974-75 


367 


953 


1975-76 


400 


885 


1976-77 


432 


793 


1977-78 


. 242 


820 


1978-79 


98 


777 


1979-80 


110 


650 


1980-81 


280 


494 



Total 
Grades 7-12 

1.400 
1.320 
1.285 
1.225 
1.092 

875 

760 

77*, 
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The total number oft«achert n««ded can nov be adapted from the 
1973 ttate itudy with our corrected figure thown, and their original 
figure in parenthetet. A few have been added to account for special 
education and ungraded clattet: 



Total of New 

Year Teachers Needed 

1973- 74 2,279 

1974- 75 2,355 

1975- 76 2,288 

1976- 77 2,105 Original 

1977- 78 1,747 Projections, 1973 

1978- 79 a, 461 (1,560) 

1979- 80 Correctedfl,321 (1,581) 

1980- 81 0,305 (1.636) 



Se niltlvtty to ABaumptio na and Ch anges 

There will continue to be about 30,000 to 35.000 teachers at 
work through the decade lo a 17, change in the "turnover" creates or 
eliminates 300-350 new jobs. Our uncertainty Is at least that great. 

It has been assumed that the itudenr./ teacher ratio will be 20/1. 
At least some schools will choose to have smaller classes rather than 
lay cff teachers. If that ratio changed to 19/1 in a single year, 150 
to 175 jobs would be crested. It may happen, since it is common to 
base each budget on the previous year and in many towns the loss of a 
few students will not be mentioned. On the other hand if teachers 
leave voluntarily, they may not be replaced since budget pressure makes 
that one of the few places where money can be liberated for better sale 
raises. Furthermore, both state and federal aid programs are reduced 
when enrollment decreases. 

mere Is a gradual closing down of parochial schools at this time, 
and this might add 17. per year to the predictions given about; i.e.. 
300 jobs; but of course that puts 300 parochial -school teachers out of 
jobs, so there is little net gain. 
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M«ny people have predicted a vide- spread development of pre achool 
education, and have expected this to create many new jobt for specially 
trained teachers. It Is hard to accept this In Connecticut at this 
time. Growth, though distinct, la slow, and probably does not create 
jobs for more than 50 teachers a year added to the 1,000 now at work. 

The most puzzling question Is that of the birthrate, but any 
change this year or in the future will not be felt until 1980 and 
later, and no sudden upturn has ever been seen before except In time 
of war. See Appendix A. 



What we Know about the Supply 

Many students In colleges In* Connecticut enroll In teacher- training 
firograms and get degrees In Education. Those degrees are counted by the 
'lommlaslon for Higher Education each year. Here Is what they found: 



Year 


BA 


MA 


Ef D 


1971 


2,479 


2,242 


46 


1972 


2,722 


2,506 


66 


1973 


3,012 


2,805 


64 . 



It would be misleading to add them up. Many of the MA's were 
.twarded to those who had gained the BA a few years earlier. On the 
other hand, other MA's are awarded to students of the liberal arts who 
decided to qualify for a teacher's certificate. We don't know how many 
new teachers are to be found In the MA column. The 3,012 BA's are all 
newly qualified, of course, and since only 2,270 jobs were expected to 
open up, that alone would be cause for gloom. Note the steady growth. 

The degrees In Education are an Inadequate measure, however, for 
tukny students majoring In other fields take those courses that are 
required for a provisional teaching certificate. A very rough guess 
would be that maybe 1.5 x as many were qualified to get provisional 
certificates as were awarded named education degrees. That would suggest 
that throughout the state perhaps 4,083 qualified in 1972 (1.5 x 2.722) 
or say 4.000. 



Now we are in a position to ask the State Department of Education 
how many provisional certificates they actually awarded. Hold your HatI 

Provisional Standard 
Year Certificates Certificates 

1969- 70 10,243 i 903 

1970- 71 8,389 2446 

1971- 72 8.844 2*830 

1972- 73 8,684 3^653 

1973- 74 9,000 (estimated) 4,'800 (estimated) 
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M igratio n 

Thtt c«ttlflc«tft flgurtt are much enl«rg«d by the Incluilon of 
flMny young people from other stetei who gelned certification here on 
the beeli of training they received outside of Connecticut. They got 
thenielvee certified In order to be eble to hunt for jobi here. On 
the other hend, e very lerge number were Connecticut reildenti who 
left the itete tc go to college end ere now leeklng to return home. 
In 1968 when Interitete migration wee leit tabulated, It waa found 
that 43.281 Connecticut high achool graduatei were itudylng out of 
itate. About l«500 of theu probably got certified aa teacheri that 
year. The oppoilte effect li at work, of course* Connecticut has 
18,000 full time undergraduates from out of state this year, and many 
of them will return to their home states. 

The net effect of migration Is outward for education and Inward 
for job hunting, however, and thus many, probably about 6.000 of the 
provisional certificates went to people for whom Connecticut teaching 
Joba were their first choice. 



A rough correlation can be found with figures from 1972 published 
by the NEA who estimated that 324,099 teachers i<>ere being newly 
qualified that year nationally. Connecticut has 1.46% of all teachers 
In the country so Its share may have been 4,860 new teachers. 

y 

A Growing rool of Teachers not Teaching 

The work "supply" does not mean just the newly qualified 
^candidates. Each certified teacher that does not find a teaching job 
becomes part of a stockpile that may or may not compete other years. 
There Is no way to count the numbers In this pool except perhaps by 
sampling and Interviewing what has happened to those to whom provisional 
oertlflcatea were Issued over the last six or seven years. There must 
be more thkn 5.000. The ffEA estimated a national total of 266,600 
eighteen months ago. The Connecticut share (1.46%) would be 3,892, or 
say, 4,000. 

In addition, there has been a tendency for teachers to be squeesed 
out of the profession Involuntarily. When forced to leave one job; 
e.g., for family reasons, it often proves impossible to find another. 
Sometimes the experienced teacher loses out because the Cnexperlenced 
one is cheaper. The NEA has also commented on this. This further 
enlarges the pool. 
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W ill Market Forcea Solve the Pro b lem? 

Claiilcal economic theory %»uld lead one to expect a rapid drop 
In teacher 'a aalarlea followed by the withdrawal of many Indlvlduala 
who could find better-paid altematlvea. At the aame time leaa 
atudenta would chooae to prepare for careera In teaching. After a 
while aupply end demand would come baek Into balance. The former won't 
happen very quickly becauae of the teachers' unlona. Thla la. of 
^ourae, character latlc of much of American society. 

Student response may be substantial. Central Connecticut State 
College reported In December 1972, that teacher training waa attracting 
less students: 



This Is a little surprising becauae experts were atlll predicting 
only a temporary slackening In demand, though It was common knowledge 
that jobs were scarce. If the points described sbove were more widely 
known, we might expect still more student response. 

Figures from the University of Hartford alao ahow a dlatlnct 
slackening of student Interest: e.g., first-year enrollment In Education 
is down from 286 (1970) to 179 (1973). That Is nearly s 407. reduction 
in three years. In addition, s matrix of enrollment by level over a 
four-year period shows a amall decrease in class-to-class retention in 
the School of Education. That may reduce production by snother 20% to 
20X for an overall reduction of more than 507.. The time lag In student 
response is vivid in the figures: 1970 was the peak year for freshmen. 
1971 for sophomores, and 1972 for juniors. 

A leaflet from the NEA (Graybeal. 1973) shows a similar pattern. 
They found freshman enrollment in 67 large institutions to be down 
32.17, in 1972. Similarly, freshman enrollment had peaken In 1969, 
Junior enrollment in 1970, and senior enrollment in 1971. On the 
basis of this information, they project a drop from 324,000 graduates 
completing preparation to enter teaching in 1972, the peak year, to 
219,400 In 1976. This is a 327. drop. It will probsbly be more, and 
will continue to drop. They did not extend their estimate beyond the 
claas of 1976; i.e., the freshmen already enrolled. 



Year 



X in 
Education 



r 



Seniors 
Juniors 



647. 

50 
48 
39 



Sophomores 
Freshmen 
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In tunntry, we dlttlnct evidence that student Interest In 
teechlng will slacken appreciably, maybe by «s much as 50Z in three 
years, and clearly by 30% to 40%. Unfortunately, demand will also 
slacken at the same time, though more slowly at first, and during the 
adjustment period, a substantial number of certified teachers will be 
added to the pool of those not teaching. 



The Prognosis 

There are now 2 1/2 to 3 times as many newly qualified teachers 
each year as there are jobs, and an accumulated pool of certified 
teachers not teaching that may be as great as a two-year supply. 

/ 

Demand will slacken steadily, though' only a little for the next 
three years. It will drop rapidly after that just when new students 
now choosing a specialty reach the market. 

Student Interest In teaching careers will undoubtedly diminish, 
hut probably not rapidly enough to change the job prospects for those 
who stay In. 

Every month from March to August, the State Department of Education 
publishes a Hating of openings for teachers In Connecticut Schools, 
■nie March 1974 Issue shows 167 openings, only 14 of which are for elemen- 
tary schools. They will send copies of the list to new teachers who 
submit a stamped, self -addressed envelope. They have 3,300 requests. 



What Do We Tell the Students? 

The truth, for a starter. It Is not necessary to refine the 
statistics in order to see that the job prospects will be poor for 
teachers for many years. 

One can also say, however, that the job market has never been 
very closely related to college education anyway. Most students are 
wise to study what Interests them and not be too much concerned about 
specific career training. It helps to think of Education as an applied 
social science, interesting In its own right and generally useful to 
any adult as well as being very good training for personnel work, sales 
office management, and the like, and for parenthood. 

The widely heard, "There will always be a need for good teachers", 
is either a tautology or fatuous, though of course in even the worst 
years, there will be jobs for 307. or more of new graduates. 
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It is quite wrong to bruih ailde the Cfacts cited above with vague 
atiertlons that "demand has always fluctuated up and down". 

It Is also quite misleading to say, as does the Carnegie Coinmlialon 
In "College Graduates and Jobs", that "There Is a danger of over-reaction 
..." (p. 77). Institutional rigidities, sluggish student response, the 
legitimate claims of minority groups, the aspirations of para professions Is 
the tenacity of those who do have jobs, and other forces will all operate 
to maintain business as usual, and even if a year came when there were 
more Jobs than graduates, an Immense pool of certified teachers doing 
other things would be available. 



Wha t Should Our Colleges Do ? 

Faced with the problems discussed here, it is clear that no 
college should deepen its commitment to teacher training or even refill 
vacancies, and marginal or weak programs should be phased out wherever 
rigidities of tenure can be overcome. The Carnegie Commission recommends 
"...consolidation of teacher education into a more limited number of 
institutions...." Arc there any volunteers? 

It Is tempting to try to build up programs in the few specialties 
that still show unmet need, but every indication is that those will 
saturate within a year or two. 

As educational techniques and technology change, there will always 
be work to be done updating the skills of teachers who already are at 
work. Colleges may find it necessary to bring some of that opportunity 
to the schools rather than sitting back waiting for the teachers to come 
to them. 



APPEND TX 



The Pu«ale of the Birthrate 



The raw birthrate can be misleading if the age diatribution of the 
population changes; it is better to use the number of births to women 
of child-bearing age, i.e., 15 44, although an easier figure is the 
female cohort aged 20-35 to whom 807. of the children are born. 





Women 


Conn. 




Year 


20-35 


Population 


Ratio 


1970 


312,000 


3,032,000 


10.297. 


1975 


357,000 


3,240,000 


11.01 


1980 


402 , 000 


3,445,000 


11.66 


1985 


425,000 


3,660,000 


11.61 


1990 


419.000 


3.850.000 


10.88 



It will be seen that an estimate of birthrate that ignores this 
shift in age distribution might be in error by as much as IZX. That 
Is, a stable "fertility rate" between 1970 and 1985 would lead to a 
13% increase in the birthrate. 

This better method will not be used, however, because the uncertainty 
about what is happening Is even greater than IZl. Instead, the plausible 
assumption is made that the birthrate, which has fallen almost to half 
in a decade will decrease only a little more and then stabilise at 
11. 0 per thousand of population. This is equivalent to saying that the 
fertility rate will continue to fall, though very slowly, after a period 
of rapid change. 

The graph shows the assumption used about the birthratet Figure I. 
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There are aeveral denographers In Connecticut. The aaaunptlona 
uaed here have been dlacuaaed with them and they accept them aa reaaonable 

but prefer not to give any official atatua to any projectlona of births. 

Aa this la being written in May 1974, birth recorda are available 
)Cor Jan. -March. They show that the birthrate la atlU going do«m and 
Indicate that a birthrate of 10.2 may be reached thla year compared with 
the 11.6 that was uaed In the projection. There were 8,376 births In 
that quarter this year -va- 11,883 In the aame period In 1971. 



No one clalma to have a clear picture of the aoclal factora that 
determine the birthrate, but moat demographera agree that abortion and 
birth control are not the dominant forcea they might be thought to be. 
Economic factors probably dominate, but not In obvloua waya becauae the 
fertility rate, which had decreaaed steadily through the proaperoua 
event continued to decreaae during the depression. 

Movement fron rural to urban locations decreases fertility. Wars 
Increase It. As more women Join the labor force, fertility decreases 
--or is it the other way around? 

Ihe important point for this study Is that It doean*t make all that 
much difference what happens because the kind of a jump In birthrate 
that would be necessary to change the conclusions is extremely unlikely. 
Even If we went back up to 20 per 1,000 over a ten year period. It would 
still be about 1984 before we would stabilise school enrollment. It 
would take a sudden dramatic ckange In our social, political, or 
economic system to cause that-*-a world war, a fascist dictatorship, or 
a tidal wave of immigration. 
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